THE   ZONES

I went there and stumbled on a crowd of German officers
in uniform.

The next day, all these officers were in mufti. I made
inquiries of the manager and was told that the Komman-
datur had requisitioned all the hotels in the town. Follow-
ing this, I learned that t(ces messieurs" had left for the
unoccupied zone.

Another time, in June 1941, I went to a small town in
Central France to see a friend with the idea of making
some arrangements with him for possible escapes. Out of
prudence, we never corresponded with each other. I
noticed some unfamiliar faces in the sfreets.

Verusset, of whom more will be told later, was over-
whelmed with work.

"Give me a hand/' he said.

I asked the reason for his activity.

"It's because of the decree of May 20th."

"The decree of May 20th?   I don't understand."

"Fathead! Against the Jews. They all want to get
across to-day."

We set to work, pasting photographs on false identity
cards and adding the endorsement of the Kommandatur,
with authentic signatures by our own fair hands.

Yet another time, in the earlier days of the occupation,
the demarcation line was very animated. The cafes and
restaurants were full of young, but not very communi-
cative men. They appeared to be cheerful, but when I
spoke to any of them their answers were evasive.

During the day I learned the reason for their unwilling-
ness to talk. A few days before, the R.A.F. had been in
the neighbourhood of Chartres, where there was a camp
containing 40,000 prisoners of war. The alert having been
sounded by the Germans, the sentries rushed for the
shelters and the prisoners bolted for the open country.

Ten thousand were recaptured, but thirty thousand
spread along the demarcation line and got across.

Mme Engot, who has already been mentioned, crossed
the demarcation line frequently to lead escaped French
prisoners into the unoccupied zone. She was helped by the